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CURRENT PROBLEMS OF THE UNITED STATES COAST 
GUARD 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON MrercHaNr MarINnE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 219, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner (chairman) presiding. 

Also present, C harles F. Warren, counsel. 

The Cuamman. The committee will come to order. 

This meeting was called for the purpose of discussing current prob- 
lems which affect the Coast Guard, including those which affect its 
administrative and operational functions. 

I hope it will also serve to acquaint the new members of the com- 
mittee with the important work of this agency which is subject to the 
jurisdiction of this committee. 

Of course, we are always happy to have the Commandant and his 
staff visit us. 

T am extremely disappointed not to have Mr. Kendall, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, who wrote us that it was impossible for 
him to be here because of appropriation bills pending in the Senate, 
which meetings he had to attend. 

During the Commandant’s report to the committee, I wish he would 
make some observations on the statement of Mr. Gary last week on the 
floor of the House with respect to the item appearing in the appropria- 
tions bill of $8 million for acquisition of planes and tell us whether 
or not the Coast Guard is bypassing this committee and going directly 
to the Appropriations Committee and whether the Appropri ations 
Committee is legislating instead of appropriating. 

There are certain instances where they are certainly on the verge of 
taking the jurisdiction of this committee. 

Of course, if they have the authority it is another question, but in 
the reorganization at the time the Appropriations Committee was 
created, the legislative committees were supposed to legislate and the 
Appropriations Committees were supposed to either approve the 
money and appropriate it, or deny it. That is their jurisdiction. 

As for the Appropriations C ommittee s saying that any agency shall 
have so much of this or so much of that, it is rather, in the opinion of 
the Chair, going a little far. If this appropriations bill proviso, 
“That the number of aircraft on hand at any one time shall not exceed 
128, exclusive of planes and parts stored to meet future attrition,” is 
not legislation, then I just do not know what legislation is. That is 
one example of it. 

Admiral, we will be delighted to hear you. 
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STATEMENTS OF VICE ADM. ALFRED C. RICHMOND, USCG, COM- 
MANDANT; REAR ADM. JAMES A. HIRSHFIELD, USCG, ASSISTANT 
COMMANDANT; REAR ADM. HENRY T. JEWEL, CHIEF, USCG, 
OFFICE OF MERCHANT MARINE SAFETY; CAPT. EUGENE A. 
COFFIN, JR., USCG, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, MERCHANT MARINE 
COUNCIL; CAPT. IRVIN J. STEPHENS, USCG, OFFICE OF THE 
COMMANDANT; AND KENNETH S. HARRISON, CHIEF COUNSEL, 
UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


Admiral Ricumonp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I thank you for the opportunity to appear here today and present 
some of the matters concerning the Coast Guard. I want to apologize 
for not having a prepared statement but I will speak from notes 
and have tried to develop my remarks on matters that will present 
to the committee things which I am sure are of interest to the commit- 
tee and on which they may well want to ask questions. 

I would like also to introduce the members of my staff who are 
here, Admiral Hirshfield, who is the Assistant Commandant; Judge 
Harrison, as we call him, Rear Admiral Harrison, of the Reserve, who 
is our Chief Counsel; Admiral Jewell, who is head of Merchant Marine 
Safety and, as you well know, relieved Admiral Shepheard last year; 
Captain Stephens, who is one of our staff in the Commandant’s office 
at headquarters; and of course, Captain Coffin, with whom the com- 
mittee has had quite a little association in the small-boating field. 

The Cuarrman. I want to take this opportunity, Admiral, to thank 
you for the cooperation that the Coast Guard gave us and the splendid 
assistance of Captain Coflin on the small-boat study. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Thank you, sir. 

Two years ago it was my pleasure to appear before you with mem- 
bers of my staff and give you a fairly detailed briefing as to the state 
of the Coast Guard, and to discuss with you some of the problems of 
the service. Today I would like, in the time available, to bring that 
presentation up to date and to answer such questions as the committee 
may care to ask about the several fields of our activities in which you 
have special interest. In order that the committee may avail itself 
to the maximum of this opportunity, I will limit my remarks to brief 
comments on subject matter which I feel may be of particular interest 
to you. 

First, in connection with implementation of Public Law 519, cover- 
ing inspection of vessels carrying more than 6 passengers, we have 
not made the progress I had hoped for. In cooperation with members 
of the boating industry, we developed regulations, and then after 
distribution for consideration, held a public hearing to receive sug- 
gestions, criticisms, and general comment. From the number of these 
received, many of which merited serious consideration, it was obvious 
that it was necessary to completely revise the draft. This revision is 
about to be distributed for further consideration, but since the law 
does not become operative until 6 months after publication of the 
regulation, it now appears that the first of January next is the earliest 
that the law can come into effect. 

Second, small boating continues to be an increasing problem, both 
from the search and rescue aspect and from the standpoint of law 
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enforcement. The committee has reviewed the problem in such detail 
during the last few months that any comment by me as to its extent 
would be presumptuous. We had hoped to meet this problem to some 
extent on waters of the inland areas in fiscal 1958 by the creation of a 
limited number of mobile boarding teams, but this does not now appear 
practicable as recent cuts in our appropriations will probably seelnee 
such action. We will, of course, attempt to cope with the growing 
problem with existing facilities to the best of our ability. 

Third, another field in which we have a rapidly expanding require- 
ment for Coast Guard services without a corresponding buildup of 
facilities to meet this demand is in the oil-drilling activity in the Gulf 
of Mexico. Under the Continental Shelf Lands Act, the Coast Guard 
1S hua for inspecting and certifying the lifesaving facilities of 
the offshore rigs and for prescribing navigational safeguards, such 
as lights. But this is only part of the problem. The resupply and 
maintenance of these rigs has brought about a great expansion of the 
commercial small-craft fleet in these waters. By reason of employ- 
ment for hire, many vessels not heretofore subject to Coast Guard 
inspection must now be examined and certified as safe to engage in 
the offshore trade, and their operating personnel examined and certifi- 
cated. ‘This situation has imposed an added burden upon our inspec- 
tion force in this area, 

Fourth, the prospective opening of the St. Lawrence seaway poses 
problems which I believe are worthy of mention. ‘Two of these par- 
ticularly concern the Coast Guard at the present time. First, with 
respect to aids to navigation, there has been a question as to whether 
the Seaway Corporation or the Coast Guard had the ultimate author- 
ity over the installation and operation of the required aids. <A ruling 
by the Comptroller General that the costs could be included in the toll 
base was interpreted by the Seaway Corporation to mean that they 
had complete responsibility for aids, thus conflicting with statutory 
authority of the Coast Guard. In an effort to resolve the problem, 
it was referred to the Attorney General, although an attempt is still 
being made to resolve the differen nce by the agencies involved. In the 
meantime, we are assisting in the preparation of plans and designs for 
the required aids, and the Corporation is reimbursing us for costs 
related thereto. 

The second problem, while not attributable to the seaway, will be 
aggravated by its opening unless remedial action is taken before that 
time. I refer to the matter of pilotage on the Great Lakes. During 
the last few years an increasing number of small foreign-flag vessels 
have been entering the Great Lakes. It is antic ipated that the number 
of vessels will materially increase with the opening of the seaway, and 
of course larger vessels will be involved. While these foreign vessels 
generally employ a sailing master familiar with Great Lakes operation 
as a pr udential rule, there is no requirement to thisend. We feel that 
this 1s a lack in our safety requirements and we hope to present to the 
committee in this session a proposal for legislation which will remedy 
this defect. 

A third problem on the Great Lakes arises out of the question as 
to whether the present Great Lakes rules of the road are applicable 
to foreign vessels while navigating thereon. Last year a bill was in- 
troduced to clarify this situation but did not pass. It was pointed 
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out after the bill was introduced that there was still some uncertainty 
as to its application, and the bill has been redrafted to cure this diffi- 
culty, and it is hoped that it can be introduced at an early date. 

Fifth, the effectiveness of the screening program phase of the port 
security program, to keep suspected subversive elements off merchant 
ships of the United States and off the waterfront, has been seriously 
impaired, if not invalidated, as a result of a decision handed down in 
the Parker v. Lester case. The court was critical of deciding before a 
hearing, with a subsequent appeal, rather than a hearing before a 
decision. It also held that due process was lacking by denial of an 
adequate opportunity to refute the Government’s evidence by cross- 
examination or other means. This latter point would require the 
disclosure of information sources and the identity of informants. 
Since the decision was rendered the Coast Guard has revised its regu- 
lations to comply, insofar as possible, with the ruling of the court. 
Hearings now take place before decision, and confrontation of wit- 
nesses, where possible, will be effected. As a result of the recent 
injunction emanating in the case and served upon the Coast Guard 
at San Francisco, the Coast Guard is now placing so-called court- 
validated indorsements on the documents of merchant seamen of 
questionable loyalty who were denied security clearance under the 
previous regulations which the court held to be invalid. 

This means that seamen who were denied the right to go to sea 
because the Commandant was not satisfied that they were not security 
risks under Executive Order 10173 are presently serving aboard 
vessels of the United States with documents validated by order of 
the court. The matter of proceeding under the new regulations with 
the revocation of such indorsements, in cases which warrant such 
action, is now receiving consideration. The conflict between the in- 
structions to the Commandant in the Executive order and in the court 
order is being brought to the attention of the President by periodic 
reports of the names of persons to whom these special validated docu- 
ments are issued. 

Sixth, in view of the facts and circumstances of the collision between 
the Stockholm and the Andrea Doria off Nantucket Island on July 
25, 1956, it has become necessary to reevaluate existing United States 
laws and regulations and the 1948 International Convention of Safety 
of Life at Sea. The Coast Guard has received the committee’s staff 
report, and has communicated with the Office of Transport and Com- 
munications in the State Department with respect to interagency col- 
laboration in studying the recommendations set forth in the report. 
As indicated in a letter of February 21, 1957, to Chairman Bonner, 
the Coast Guard feels that complete details of this casualty have not 
been disclosed as yet, but it is of the opinion that the recommendations 
set forth in the staff report warrant serious consideration, particu- 
larly with respect to the need for further study of the collision and 
its possible indication of needed changes in both national and inter- 
national standards relating to safety of life at sea. The Coast Guard, 
in addition to cooperating with other agencies, intends to pursue 
recommendation 2, reevaluation of the standards of subdivision— 
damage, stability, and ballasting. 

Seventh, in the field of facilities, the Coast Guard continues to be 
plagued with the problem of aging facilities and the attendant prob- 
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lems of increased maintenance as well as the related problem of 
immediate or eventual replacement. This matter was described to 
you in considerable detail 2 years ago by our engineering staff. In 
the field of vessel replacement, we will be able, with 1958 appropria- 
tions, to make a modest start in the patrol-boat field. In connection 
with aircraft replacement requirements, in order to provide material 
for a report by the Secretary of the Treasury and myself to the Appro- 
priations Committee as required by a request made last year, raused 
to be made a complete study of aircraft requirements for the service. 
This joint report was delivered to the Appropriations Committee this 
week. 

Eighth, in common with our Armed Forces, the Coast Guard con- 
tinues to experience difficulties in the field of personnel. Enlistments, 
especially during the first part of the year, lagged considerahly so 
that at one time we were approximately 1,000 men below strength. 
The situation has improved considerably, however, and we are 
presently only 700 below planned strength. Reenlistment rates are 
improving gradually, though the reenlistment rate after first enlist- 
ment remains very low. The most acute problem in personnel is in 
the high loss of Academy-trained officers after completing their 
obligated service. I regard this as most serious and am taking every 
step to establish the causes of this alarming attrition so that we may 
remedy the situation, but it appears that the causes are so diverse 
that it will be some time before we can reap the benefits of any 
remedial action instituted now. 

An attendant personnel problem is our inability to recruit or retain 
properly trained and competent technical civilian personnel, because 
the demand for such personnel today is so great. We find the shortage 
most embarrassing, especially where the technical people are those 
who are responsible for passing on vessel plans, and those who examine 
and certify the construction and repair of vessels. Already we are 
being forced to delay the certificating of plans, which is embarrassing 
both to the shipping industry and small boatbuilders. If the backlog 
of work for which the Coast Guard is responsible rises much above 
its present level, our inability to provide certifying and inspectional 
services With reasonable promptness will be critical. 

From the above, it would appear that I regard my appearance here 
only as an opportunity to report our problems to you. On the con- 
trary, I have chosen this format to highlight the matters which are 
of particular concern to us, because I know the great interest of this 
committee in the Coast Guard, and I felt that these would be areas 
that you might desire to explore. 

On the achievement side, I would like to report that I feel that 
in the last several years the Coast Guard has made material advances 
in management improvement and is constantly reviewing its processes 
to achieve greater efficiency without sacrifice of its traditional duties 
or responsibilities. I think morale and spirit throughout the service 
personnel is generally high. Operationally, the Coast Guard has 
successfully met the requirements imposed by its statutory obligations 
and during the past year has contributed certain noteworthy achieve- 
ments, particularly in the field of search and rescue. 

The cutter Chincoteague in the last 15 months has participated in 
three outstanding rescues, among which was that of taking 33 members 
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of the crew, including 1 woman, of the German freighter Helga Bolton 
from the ship under sea conditions that made use of boats impractica- 
ble. And certainly the rescue of 31 persons in the Pacific from the 
ditched stratocruiser by the cutter Pontchartrain last August demon- 
strated that the service is not only carrying on efficiently, but proved 
the value of the periodic search and rescue drills conducted by the 
Coast Guard. 

Thank you very much, sir, and I would be happy to answer any 
questions that the committee may ask, or have my staff do so. 

May I, before the questions are asked, comment just on the remarks 
that the chairman made concerning aircraft ? 

Specifically, we have no legislation that says that the Coast Guard 
may purchase aircraft. By that I mean a specific statutory authority. 
As you know, the Coast Guard was one of the leaders in training avia- 
tion personnel. We have over the years from 1915 to date at times 
purchased aircraft. Obviously before the war they were in fairly 
small numbers, but the question of specific authority has never, to my 
knowledge, been raised. We have purchased both by direct contract 
with aircraft companies as well as utilizing contracts of the other 
services. 

In addition, of course, to acquiring aircraft by direct purchase, 
we have over the years acquired a large number of aircraft by trans- 
fer from the other services. I would say that we came out of World 
War ITI with practically all of our aircraft transferred or left to us, 
if you want to call it that, by the Navy. We had operated as a part 
of the Navy during the w ar and we had those planes available to us 
and continued to use them. 

The limitation of the number of aircraft that we can operate, to 
which you referred, Mr. Chairman, was not born, knowing the history 
behind it, of any attempt on the part of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee to take over legislative authority. It came about in this way: We 
came out of the war, as I recall it, with 189 aircraft, and going back 
to 1946 or 1947, at that time, as you know, of course, there was a great 
cutback financially on all services and all agencies. As a pr: actics . 
matter our budget in 1946 and 1947, and if “the chairman recalls, 
testified at that time to this matter, precluded our operating any vite 
near the 189 aircraft that we then had in the service. 

I mean that we simply did not have the money to fly them nor the 
personnel to man them. It was that simple, and as a practical matter, 
: honesty, since that need had been based on a wartime requirement, 

I do not think that we could at that time actually justify the manning 
of all the planes against a peacetime requirement. 

That raised an interesting proposition in this respect: These planes 
were wartime-built and all have more or less the same date of build- 
ing, and so what about replacing them ? 

Both in the administration at that time and, very frankly, on the 
hill, there was a great deal of question as to why replacement planes 
should be purch: ised when you had this large backlog of what in the 
eyes of many were spare pl ines. 

Whether we flew the planes or not, they were becoming obsolescent 
just as fast as the planes that we were in fact flying. 

As a result of that and in order to clarify the situation, in or about 
1948 we were put under a limitation, and frankly, the limitation was 
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suggested in the Bureau of the Budget at that time and not suggested 
on the hill, as to the number of planes we could operate, that we “could 
actually have for operational purposes, and that number was set at a 
number higher than we were actually in fact operating. 

That number has gone up as the need was shown and gone down 
again as the appropriations varied and as the need was no longer 
demonstrated, so that today there is technically a limitation as such 
on the number of planes that we could acquire. Yet, if we could 
demonstrate a need for a larger number of planes, and I think we can, 
I do not think there would be any problem of having that limitation 
raised, 

The Ciaran. Let me interrupt you at that point. 

Admiral Ricumonp, Yes, sir. 

The Cramman. You say there is no authorizing legislation. In 
regard to the discussion on the floor of the House on your appropria- 
tion bill, I congratulate you on being able to sell the Bureau of the 
Budget. But, do you not think, in the interest. of a sound aircraft 
program in the Coast Guard, that there should be authorizing legisla- 
tion ? 

Admiral Riciimonp. Well, only if I felt it were necessary. May I 
continue a little further? 

The CHamMan. we course, you had your own budget which had 
to be first approved by the Secretary of the Treasury and then by 
the Bureau of the Budget. This was done up to $8.7 million. Yet 
when you came to the Appropriations Committee they said you did 
not justify it and, of course, if you had had authorizing legislation 
you would have justified this. 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir; not under the circumstances. 

The Cuairnman. Then Mr. Seely-Brown asked, “Does the lack of 
funds which the gentleman just referred to in any way impair the 
work of the Coast Guard in their air-sea rescue operations?” You 
are directed to carry out air-sea rescue duty; are you not? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is right. 

The CHairman. And Mr. Gary said, “In no way whatsoever.” If 
Mr. Gary says that your responsibility is in no way whatsoever im- 
paired by the condition of your planes today, then there is quite 
difference in what you say and what he says. 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir. I do not think there is. If you will 
permit me, I will explain the circumstances that led to th: at, sir, because 
I think there is something more here that has not been covered. 

The CyatrmMan. When I said something to Mr. Gary about it, he 
said: “What the gentleman says is absolutely correct.” So there is ¢ 
conflict of not having established the necessity and being without the 
authority, you found yourself in a position where there was a question, 
in the opinion of some, as to whether or not you are bringing about an 
unnecessary risk to those who fly your planes 

Admiral Ricumonp. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that, if we had 
had specific authority, it would have changed this present situation one 
iota. If you will permit me, I would like to explain, and I have to do 
it rather lengthily to really give the committee the full picture. 

The Carman. Are planes necessary in your air-sea rescue opera- 
tions ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. They are necessary. 
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The CHatrmMan. And they should be planes of the type that suit 
that function ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarmMan. In your own statement you said that there are 
planes which were built during the war. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Sir, you did not let me finish my statement. I 
said that was the situation in 1946 and 1947, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. I understand. 

Admiral Ricumonp. If I may complete this, from 1946 to 1949 we 
received no replacement aircraft. We appeared before the Budget, 
we appeared before the committee and we said, “Sooner or later these 
planes are going to wear out.” 

The Cuarrman. Did you ask this committee to pass some authoriz- 
ing legislation ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. We did not feel that it was necessary, sir, as 
far as the authorizing legislation. We were not turned down, sir, 
because anyone questioned our authority to ask for it. I mean that, 
if I had felt that authority was the only thing necessary that 
stood between us and getting the planes, I would have definitely 
been here. It would not have been me at that time. I am using the 
wrong word, sir. I would have recommended. The members of the 
committee who were here at the time recall that in increasing the 
number of air stations we were here for authorizing legislation and 
this committee gave us that authority, sir, and we did increase the 
number of air stations. There was a limitation on the number of air 
stations that we could have and I think it was 9, and this committee 
gave us the authorizing legislation to increase them to 15. 

We have never used the full authority because we do not need that 
many air stations, sir. 

Now then, starting in 1949, as a result of our request, the Appropri- 
ations Committee, and very truthfully when I say the Appropriations 
Committee I am really speaking in terms of the subcommittee, recog- 
nized that this replacement problem was after all the first problem. 

You have two things. You have a replacement problem of old 
planes that you have in your existing fleet and you have what addi- 
tional requirements are necessary. The committee, through us and 
through the Budget, started a replacement program. 

The Cramman. You mean the Appropriations Committee? 

Admiral Ricumonp. The Appropriations Committee, sir. In the 
ensuing years we have spent out of our acquisition money something 
over $46 ‘million for the replacement of planes and ac tually the Coast 
Guard has in the field in these three areas, the short-range planes 
which have been more or less converted from fixed wing, “the heli- 
copters, the medium-range amphibians and in certain miscellaneous 
types as well as the long-range seaplane, replaced our World War II 
planes. 

Several years ago, however, in the interests of many things, balanc- 
ing the budget and what not, that program which had been inaugurated 
in 1949 was curtailed. Now, it was not completely wiped out, but it 
was seriously curtailed. I would say that from about 1949 to 1952 
we were getting about $11 million a year. It has dropped down to 
$2 million or $3 million for aircraft replacement, sir. 
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The Appropriations Committee kept saying, “We want to know 
what you are going to do about this replacement of planes to the 
Coast Guard and to the administration, speaking in general terms.” 

Mr. Boykin. Who wanted to know that? 

Admiral Ricumonp. The Appropriations Subcommittee. Last year 
in their report on the appropriations bill they directed that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Commandant of the Coast Guard should 
not later than the 30th of December past, by the end of the year, 
present to the Appropriations Committee a report on the requirements 
of the Coast Guard, the need in the Coast Guard for aviation and the 
requirements. 

Now, as a prelude to the Secretary and myself giving them such a 
study it was necessary in order that it should be a sound report to make 
a complete study. I referred to that in my opening statement. 

We convened a board in the Coast Guard of nine officers, most of 
them aviators, but not necessarily all of them, and they made a very 
exhaustive study. 

The CuatrMAN. How many on the board were aviators ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. There were 5 aviators and 4 nonaviators, sir, 
and actually one of those was a former aviator. One of them had 
been an aviator. He is still an aviator as far as I am concerned, but is 
not on flight pay. 

The CuairMan. I want the counsel to ask you a question. 

Mr. Warren. Could the report you are speaking of, provided the 
Appropriations Committee does not object, be made available to this 
committee for study ? 

Admiral Ricuaonp. I am sure that it can be. I do not think it can 
be made available today, but I am sure that within a few days it will 
be available to you, sir. 

(Letter re report follows :) 

Marcu 12, 1957. 
Hon. Hersert C. BoNNER, 


Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: During my recent appearance before your com- 
mittee in connection with various Coast Guard matters, you requested to be 
furnished a report on Coast Guard aviation. In compliance with your request, 
I am transmitting herewith two copies of a special report on the requirements 
of Coast Guard aviation, along with the supporting study developed by a board 
of Coast Guard officers. This special report on Coast Guard aviation was 
recently submitted to the House Committee on Appropriations at the direction of 
that committee, and since it is an exhaustive evaluation of Coast Guard aviation, 
I believe it will well serve your purposes. 

With warm personal regards and continuing best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
A. C. RicH MOND, 
Vice Admiral, United States Coast Guard, Commandant. 


(Special report and supporting study are in committee files. ) 


Mr. Warren. I had one further question, Admiral. 

Mr. Bonner was questioning you in regard to the authority of the 
Coast Guard to purchase or acquire aircraft. I notice that under 
section 92 of the code you have specific authority to purchase or acquire 
vessels and also depots and facilities of certain kinds. Do you not 
think as a matter of sound operation that it would be desirable to in- 
clude in the basic law, namely title 14, specific authority to acquire 
planes? Is there anything wrong in that? 
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Admiral Ricumonp. There is nothing wrong with that and I would 
have no objection at all. We have never felt the need and very truth- 
fully, all that I would say is that probably it is not in there because 
we did not feel the need of the authority. It was largely an oversight 
on our part, sir. 

Mr. Warren. If you do not need this authority in the case of 
airplanes why should you need it in the case of vessels? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Again, I would say it is largely precedent. 
As the committee knows, it has been customary for the last 40 or 50 
years, any time we wanted a specific vessel, to come to Congress ae 
ask for the authority as a prelude to asking for the money for it, 
but to be quite honest, I do not think that it would be a necessary 
requirement to have that authority. I would say it was based largely 
on precedent as much as anything. 

Mr. Warren. Probaby, we should just repeal section 92 of the code. 

Admiral Ricumonp. I would say that, since it does give the author- 
ity in those fields, it would be better to amend it to include aircraft, 
sir, but I would put it this way. I think there is a little difference 
in buying, we will say, one aircraft and, for example, coming to this 
committee for authority to purchase a major vessel. I mean, it is a 
more serious proposition really, in many ways. In other words, I 
have no objection to the authority that you w: ant, sir, unless it would 
curtail the operation of the Coast Guard. If I must come to this 
committee to justify the purchase of one aircraft, then I think that 
if we think in terms of time rather than help the Coast Guard, you 
may very well hamper the Coast Guard because of the time delay. 

Mr. Warren. I was not referring to the purchase of 1 or 2 air- 
planes. I was referring to the basic “author ity upon which you would 
go to Appropriations on a matter of this kind. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Of course, I think we could cite the general 
authority and say, “Well, you see, we have the authority.’ 

Mr. Warren. At the same time, if I may express an opinion at 
the tolerance of the committee, I would say it is important for this 
committee to understand and be apprised of the replacement programs 
of the Coast Guard covering all aspects of its operations. 

Admiral Ricumonp. To get what, sir? 

Mr. Warren. It is important to be apprised of the replacement 
program of the Coast Guard with regard to airplanes, vessels, et cetera. 

Admiral Ricumonp. We would certainly not impose objection to 
any such amendment. We have not felt the necessity for it and have 
not asked for it. Maybe that is an oversight. To repeat, I do not 
think the question of authority is involved in this taking out of the 
$8 million. 

The Cuatrman. Let me interrupt you there. There is something 
here in what Mr. Gary says in this discussion on the floor that you 
have not spoken about. He says you did not just ify it. 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is correct, sir. 

The CuHarrman. How did you get it? I am interested to know. 
Iam very curious to know. I try to get something in the budget once 
in a while, and these other gentlemen do the same. If you could 
go to the budget and get $8 million in there without justifying it, 
I want you to tell us so that we will know what to do when we go to 
the budget. 
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Admiral Ric monp. May I say that you are tying me to Mr. Gary’s 
interpretation of justification now. 

The Cuamman. That is the reason this is interesting to the Chair, 
and I hope it is interesting to the committee. 

Admiral Ricuonp. Let me ask you one question, sir. You are 
reading from the Congressional Record. Did you read the testimony 
before the committee ? 

The Cnamman. [asked the staff to read it. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Now we get into a question of the opinion. Let 
me finish on my study. 

The CuarrMan. That is the very point which we are talking about 
here. Do you have to justify your authority to this committee or to 
the Appropriations ( ‘ommittee ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. It was not a question of justifying the au- 
thority. It was a case of justifying the need, sir, if I make my point. 

The CHatrmMan. Yes, but you justified the need to the Treasury and 
to the Budget. 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. If you had already had the authority to purchase 
8 aircraft or 10 aircraft, what would the Appropriations Committee 
have said? 

Admiral Ricumonp. They would have turned us down in just the 
same way because they would have said, “You do not justify the 
need,” sir. They did not turn us down because we had not justified 
our authority. They turned us down because we had not in their 
vant justified the need. 

The CHatrMan. You had not sent in your report ? 

Admiral Richmonp. Essentially, you used the words that I would 
have liked to use. They turned us down because the report was not 
in. We can argue semantics all day here but essentially that is what 
it was. 

The Cuatrrman. All right. 

Admiral Ricimonp. We convened this board. The board spent 
well over 1,000 man-hours considering all aspects: First, the need; 
the area to be covered; the types of planes to be used; and if anyone 
feels that this study, and let us refer to this as a study, did not repre- 
sent a compre ‘hensive job, here is the result. They } ut well over 1.000 
man-hours in it in addition to their other duties They traveled 
around, went to various aircraft factories and so forth to study types. 
This study was not available to the Treasury Department until Decem- 
ber Yr 

Now, let us go back, sir, and think in terms of what the Coast Guard 
had to do about getting its budget requirements before this Congress 
for 1958. Remember that early last spring when this study was just 
in its formulative stage we had to come up with our estimates for 
what we thought we needed. 

Now, after all, this study actually from the Coast Guard standpoint 
does not represent anything revolutionary. I think all you have to 
do is read my testimony before the Appropriations Committee for the 
last 2 or 3 years. It 1s stated much more cogently than I probably 
ever stated it and there are some changes in manning, I think an im- 
provement, and in basic concept. It goes beyond what I have ever 
told the committee. It goes into immediate and overall requirements. 
In other words, it is a plan for Coast Guard aviation. 
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The Cuarrman. Under the directive given to you, the Coast Guard 
at all times should be prepared to go immediately into the armed 
services, and be prepared to function equally as well as the Navy; 
is that so? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now, with this airplane situation, would you say 
that you are prepared at the present time? 

Admiral Ricumonp. We are prepared right now, sir, to go in the 
Navy. 

The Cuaimman. Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Gary said he 
wanted these planes to be secure and safe for the boys that fly them ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. Sir, I have told this committee and I have 
told the Appropriations Committee on any number of occasions that 
we will not put any plane in the air that we feel is unsafe for any 
purpose; but do not confuse that, sir, with obsolescence of planes, 
the high uneconomical cost of operating. Let me make a point, sir. 

The Cuamman. Are these planes obsolete ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. They are not only obsolete— 

The Cuatmman. Then you would not be up to standard with the 
other services that operate planes for war purposes? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is a general comparison, sir, that is very 
difficult to answer. We are operating right now seven of what we 
call PB-1G’s, B-17’s. That plane was built during the war and, 
because no other service is operating now, because the Air Force has 
found a necessity for a larger bomber, sir, does not mean that the 
plane is unsafe. Now, because the Air Force is not operating that 
plane any longer and because it is no longer manufactured, not only 
is the plane obsolescent, but every time we have a breakdown on a 
plane of that nature it means that we have to fabricate parts. You 
cannot go and buy a part so that it is not a simple case of saying that 
the Coast Guard is flying unsafe planes. 

Coming back to the report, we had to put in a budget request. We 
knew that our prime need as such would fall in the long-distance 
planes, particularly in the long-range Jandplanes. The reason for 
that is obvious. As we got this money over the past years we put 
that money into those planes that very frankly were the oldest and 
could be most cheaply replaced. Namely, the biggest area of that 
was that we were flying at the end of the war PBY’s. We do not have 
a single PBY in service today. They have all been replaced by the 
UF, the Grumman A/batross. 

The Crarmman. Admiral, that is another phase. Please under- 
stand that it is with no spirit of personal criticism that we ask you 
these things. The purpose of this committee is to help to strengthen 
you, to ascertain if by legislation we can strengthen you and keep you 
at a status at which all expect the Coast Guard to be kept. 

_ The question which has been in the minds of the committee for some 
time is whether or not Treasury is sympathetic to keeping the Coast 
Guard at a status the country desires. 

Admiral Ricumonp. I thank you. I would put it this way, sir: I 
think the Treasury is very sympathetic to us. 

The Cuarrman. That is why I wanted Mr. Kendall here to hear 
this discussion. 

_Admiral RicuMonp. I would also say that the Appropriations 
Committee was very sympathetic. As I indicated, this report was not 
available even to the Treasury Department. . 
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The CuarrmMan. The other armed services get all the money they 
ask for, or just about all they ask for. 

Admiral RicuMonp. Sir, we have never been in that fortuitous 
situation and very truthfully, I do not want all the money we can get. 
I want the money that we can justify. Now the difficulty this year was 
that we were asking for money at the same time that we were pre- 
paring a study to find out, if you want to put it that way, what we 
needed. Therefore, we made an educated guess. We knew it was in 
the area of long-range landplanes and I told the committee, and the 
counsel has read my testimony, that we knew that that request for $8 
million would be expended for replacement of long-range land air- 
craft. As far as the type, I could not tell them because the recom- 
mendations of the study group were not available; nor very frankly, 
had the Secretary and I agreed on the report to the C ongress. That 
report, as I indicated, was delivered to the Appropriations Committee 
2 days ago along with copies of the study and a letter of transmittal. 
I am sure that as soon as the Appropriations Committee has had a 
chance to review that report they will have no objection to us provid- 
ing every member or any interested members of this committee with 
the full thing, sir. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Mr. Chairman, I am leaving for another committee 
hearing and I want to ask one question. 

The Cratrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boyxin. Admiral, we had a group of men from Texas, Loui- 
siana, Mississippi, and Alabama up here this week and we met with 
Under Secretary Herter, who was on this committee for several years. 
They are having a lot of trouble down in Mexico, you know. They 
said that if they had one more Coast Guard cutter they thought they 
would be able to handle the situation. Some of our men had been 
shot in these places by the Mexicans but they said that whenever a 
Coast Guard cutter showed up they would let the boats which they had 
seized go. 

I suggested a Coast Guard plane. They said they fished at night a 
good deal but that, if a Coast Guard plane would fly over some of 
our people in those waters, that they would be a little more careful. 
We are getting a full report on that. There are still about 50 of those 
men up here. There was a great group of them and they were very 
much upset and said they were not “getting the proper protection. 

At some time I want to have a talk with you about that to see, Mr. 
Chairman, if we can get a plane. 

The Cuatrman. Ask the Commandant. 

Mr. Boyxrn. I wanted you to know about it because we were down 
there several days working on this. I am coming to see you about it 
and I want you to be thinking about it. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Mr. Boy kin, I would be glad to see you at any 
time. This question of additional patrol has been in discussion fer a 
long time. As a practical matter, we are now patrolling by plane 
down there. Obviously we cannot keep a plane in that area all the 
time. 

There are, as you must recognize, two sides to every question. In 
other words, I do not necessarily agree with their belief. I think it is 
an honest belief on their part that the establishment of an additional 
patrol in that southern area of the gulf, namely, off the coast of 
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Mexico, would answer their problem. As I told the Appropriations 
Committee, and that is also a matter of testimony, certainly it would 
act as a deterrent, but it would not solve the problem. You may be 
interested to interview Mr. Gary who, incidentally, as a result of a 
particular invitation by the Coast Guard, happened to be on the cutter 
Sabago and in the gulf when that shooting incident to which you 
referred occurred, I wasthere with him and we were trying to master- 
mind, if you want to put it that way, the handling of the incident from 
about 200 miles away. 

Mr. Gary was so interested in this that, very frankly, he called it to 
the attention of the State Department people who are really involved 
in this and, as you indicated, you went to see Under Secretary Herter. 
Although there was nothing in our appropriations that necessitated 
it, I would say that the larger proportion of our hearings on our appro- 
priation went to discussing that very problem. I would like to recom- 
mend to you, sir, the reading of the testimony both by the State De- 
partment and by the Coast Guard and the comments of the various 
members of the committee. 

Mr. Boyxin. Thank you. 

The CuatrMan. Is there any question that any member wants to ask 
about the aviation matter ? 

Mr. Garmatz. How many planes do you have, Admiral, and what 
is the vintage of them? Arethey anywhere near up to date? 

Admiral Ricumonp. We have at the present time 128 planes one way 
or the other, sir. As you know, planes crash and you tee accidents. 
Do not confuse that with old age, sir. Even the newest plane can 
crash, as you know, sir. 

The vintage of them is that except in the long-range landplane area, 
they have all been built and acquired since the war with the exception 
of, I would say, three PBM’s, which, you know, is a seaplane, and the 
only reason they have not been replaced is because the orders for re- 
placement by the new Martin P5M have not been delivered. 

I would like to impress one thing on the committee. Everybody 
thinks in terms of having the dollars today and you have the plane 
tomorrow. It isnot that way,sir. From the time you get the dollars 
you can figure 2 years lead time. Our problem has been in convincing 
people that it is not the problem today but is going to be the problem 
next year, 2 years from now and 4 years hence, sir. It is not like an 
automobile. You do not walk down the street and go to a dealer and 
say you want such-and-such a plane. 

Then, very frankly, from the Coast Guard standpoint, the plane is 
not and has not been designed that meets any and all of our purposes, 
sir, and it never will be. Whether we get new planes or old planes we 
have to compromise with the planes that are on the market. It would 
be economically infeasible to have the plane designed that would meet 
our particular requirements. 

Mr. Garmatz. When did you purchase your last planes? 

Admiral Ricumonp. We are purchasing them now. Glenn L. Mar- 
tin has orders right now for P5M’s, sir. I think all of our UF con- 
tract is complete. Incidentally, in the medium-range seaplanes we 
have 30 or so that we bought on direct purchase. We have 16 UF's 
that were transferred to us from the Air Force at no cost. It does 
not hurt my feelings that they were at no cost. They are the same 
type of plane and the same vintage as the ones that we were purchas- 
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ing. In other words, if somebody will come along and give me new 
planes I will take them gladly. I am not arguing that we should buy 
planes. What I am arguing, sir, is that we should get modern planes 
in the fleet and we have done that exe ept, as I say, generally speaking, 
in the long-range landplane; but when you get into that and we have 
established a need for the long-range landplane, then you get a really 
tough problem today, sir, because the long-range landplane ‘that would 
serve our needs is not built. Within the last 2 von the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury and I went to Atlanta, Ga., to look at the 
C130. It is a wonderful plane. We were impressed, but truthfully, 
it is larger than we need and what is more important, it is an expensive 
piece of equipment. 

Mr. Garmatz (presiding). Are there any questions on the plane 
situation before we go on? 

Mr. Van Petr. I would like to ask, Admiral, about your helicopters. 

Admiral Ricumonp. I might say that the study group not only 
looked at this replacement problem on which I have put most em- 
phasis but looked at our needs. Actually, this study indicates that we 
have a requirement for 195 planes. Actually, what this study group 
has recommended as a result of their study is, you might say, a reduc- 
tion in our heavier planes and all of that increase is in helicopters, sir, 
to be spread around. Essentially, all of the increase, the real increase 
in numbers is in helicopters because we feel that, for the inshore, close- 
in work the helicopter is the answer. Actually, this group felt that 
in the search and rescue field there are three areas of responsibility. 
There is the contiguous or adjacent area, say, up to 100 or 150 miles. 
That can properly and best be discharged by helicopters. There is an 
intermediate area of, say, up to 500 miles. That particular area can 
best be discharged with the amphibian such as the UF. It is not 
only going out 500 miles and coming back. It must have enough en- 
durance to be effective when you get there. In addition to that, they 
have not set it because nobody can set it, but they have recommended 
out to 1,000 miles, which means going to 1,000 miles, conducting a 
minimum of a 2-hour search and returning safely, not coming in on a 
wing and a prayer but being able to get. bs ack safely. That, of course, 
requires long-range endurance planes. 

They have divided that into two types, the P5M seaplane and the 
long-range landplane. 

Mr. Macponarp. Will the gentleman yield for a question? Do you 
have any lighter-than-air aircraft that you use for that sort of thing? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Not at all. 

Mr. Macponarp. That has not proved feasible. The Navy used ° 
them with some success. 

Admiral Rrcumonp. We have not felt so, with the expense involved 
and the special type. As a matter of fact, the aim of that board 
has been to reduce types in the interests of efficiency, to redeploy ovr 
planes so that we have certain type planes at certain places only, so 
that we thereby get greater efficiency with our pilots because they do 
not have to be efficient in so many diverse types; and to go on the back- 
up theory with other stations that have the other type if you need 
it. 

Frankly, I think it is a very sound approach and I can say insofar 
as our report is concerned that both the Secretary and ourselves have 
recommended the adoption of that particular aspect. 
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Mr. Macnonap. That was not exactly my question. 

Admiral Ricumonp. We were in the lighter-than-air game but so 
far back, sir, that it even predates my time in the service. back in 
about 1915 to 1918 we had a number of officers trained in lighter- 
than-air. Isay anumber, but I mean asmall number. 

Mr. Macpvonaup. Have you ever discussed with the Navy the ef- 
ficiency of this lighter-than-air program ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, frankly, sir, we have not. 

Mr. Macponatp. Do you think that possibly they would have 
something of interest ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I would be very doubtful. Of course, this 
is a curbstone observation because I have not discussed it, but I would 
be very doubtful that we could see the need or desirability of lighter- 
than-air. I think we feel that we could do better work in the geo- 
graphical area where the lighter-than-air aircraft that is economical- 
ly feasible to the Coast Guard could operate with, as I said, helicopters 
and medium-range amphibians. 

Of course, there is another thing. The Coast Guard in all of its 
facilities tries to think in terms of no facility being an exclusive fa- 
cility. Of course, you cannot always achieve that. We think of our 
tenders as aid to search and rescue and in our aircraft we like to think 
of them as being necessary for logistic support for our many far- 
flung units. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Pexr. The reason for my question about the helicopters 
was that I have made several requests for Lake Winnebago. I was 
wondering whether you have many requests of that type ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Sir, we have requests all over the United States 
for helicopters and at the present time we do not have helicopters 
to mest those requests. J do not mean just requests, but I mean well- 
documented requests. 

For 4 years or longer Los Angeles Airport has pleaded with us to 
put helicopters at the Los Angeles Airport even to the point of offer- 
ing free hangar space and many advantages, but we have just so many 
helicopters at the present time and they can be deployed just so far. 
If we send anything at the present time to Lake Winnebago or, very 
truthfully, Los Angeles, it means we have to take it away from Eliza- 
beth City or some other station. That will startle the chairman, but 
that comes down to that. 

me Cuamman. It would not startle me if it were needed at this 
ace. 

Admiral Ricumonp. But it is also needed at Elizabeth City. 

The Cuarman. All right. Then the question is, has the Comman- 
dant of the Coast Guard kept abreast of his responsibility in pressing 
for sufficient aircraft ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, I do not want to belabor it, sir. I could 
build you a file of not only this Commandant, but his predecessors, 
sir, of requests over the years. Some of them have gotten as far as 
the Hill and some have not, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is what makes this subject very interesting. 
Didn’t the Coast Guard do a great deal to pioneer the helicopter? 

Admiral Ricumonp. It did a great deal, sir. As a matter of fact, 
I would say we did pioneer it. 
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The Cuatrman. And the other armed services have just taken the 
ball and gone with it. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, let us say they have utilized and done an 
excellent job of utilizing many of the developments which the Coast 
Guard is very proud of having made. I am not much worried about 
them taking the ball and going with it. What I would like to do is 
get some additional helicopters, sir, and I think my predecessors have 
felt the same about it. For the first time, though, there will be before 
Congress a thorough evaluation of our needs. 

Mr. Asuury. Mr. Chairman, will you yield for a question ? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Asuiry. Do I understand that the Coast Guard is trying to 
maintain a fleet of 128 aircraft on $2 million a year? You said that 
$11 million has been requested previously, but in recent years that this 
has been scaled down. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Let us not confuse acquisition costs with op- 
erating costs. 

Mr. Asuiey. All right. Certainly you cannot operate on that figure. 
You have been trying to acquire enough replacement aircraft on be- 
tween $2 million and $3 million a year to replace your obsolete and/or 
nonflyable equipment in your 128 plant fleet, is that correct? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is correct. 

Mr. Asuiry. Has that proved possible? 

Admiral Ricumonp. It was not possible. I can tell you why. 

Mr. Asutey. Certainly, I understand that costs have skyrocketed. 
I am wondering why that study was not prepared a year or 2 or 3 
years ago. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, the same facts that appear here generally 
speaking have appeared in every appropriations hearing since 1946, 
sir. All you have to do is dig them out and you will get them. You 
are quite right on the analysis of the cost figures. Essentially you 
have two problems. You have a fleet of airplanes for which the 
capital outlay, if you had to replace them today if you could get the 
same types, would be about $113 million. If you accepted, and this 
is generally accepted, the life of a plane as 10 years, all of us know 
that if you had a perfectly arranged schedule you would need $11.3 
million per year for replacement. Now, the Coast Guard’s problem 
has been aggravated by not having them so that you could buy them 
at $11 million a year. Our problem has been that you have had to 
replace these planes. 

Mr. Asuiey. Your problem must have reached a critical point 
inasmuch as you testified that most of these planes are about 10 years 
old. 

Admiral Rrcumonp. I said that that was the situation in 1946. 

Mr. Asuiey. You have acquired most of these aircraft since World 
War IT? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Now we are in the position where really the 
only remaining part of our program is the long-range endurance 
aircraft. That is what I really say. That is the thing we have to 
lick now, but the difficulty with that is that planewise 10 percent, we 
will say, of your whole fleet dollarwise may represent 30 percent of 
your cost. 

Mr. Asuury. I think it would be interesting to see a schedule of 
the 128 aircraft, when they were acquired, and how old they are. 
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Mr. Warren. That is contained in their study. 

Admiral Ricumonp. I only hope, sir, that you will read this study 
and also, very frankly, the report of the Secretary and myself and his 
letter of transmittal. 

The Cuarmman. The report has been requested and you will furnish 
it to us? 

Admiral Ricumonp. The report has been asked for. 

The CuHarrmMan. We asked you for it. 

Admiral Ricumonp. As soon as I have a clearance from the Appro- 
priations Committee on the report I will furnish it. 

The Cuarmman. Do you mean that you are going to have to get 
permission from the Appropriations ¢ ‘ommittee? You had better 
give us a report then so that we will not have to go to the yt la- 
tions Committee. We have as much standing around here, Admiral, 
as the Appropriations Committee has. 

Admiral Ricumonp. This report was asked for by the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

The Cratrman. Give us a report then that we can have. We do 
not want to be asking the Appropriations Committee for something. 
When can we get such a report ? 

(Report was furnished for committee files. ) 

Admiral Ricumonp. If nothing else, sir, I will tell you that we 
gave the report as such to the Appropriations Committee the day 
before yesterday and right now I could not provide reports because we 
do not have them typed up and reproduc ed. It would take several 
days at least to reproduce them. 

The CHatrman. This aviation business has been before the com- 
mittee several times. Some time I want to get the chief officer of 
your Aviation Branch and some of his officers down here and let this 
committee ask them some questions. 

Admiral RicumMonp. We would be very happy to have them come, 
sir. 

The Carman. How far does an aviation officer ever advance in 
the Coast Guard ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. He can advance right to the top. There is 

10 bar. That would not necessarily be on flight pay. As a matter of 
fact, I will give you Admiral Leamy and Admiral Raney, who re- 
tired last year. They were aviators. 

The Cuamman. Do you have other questions ¢ 

Mr. Warren. I do not believe the committee has heard about Publie 
Law 519, the law calling for inspection of vessels carrying more than 
six passengers for hire. I have a question on your hearing of October 
16 of last year. When the public appeared at this hearing on your 
regulation, were the complaints leveled against deficiencies in the law 

or against the stringency of your regulations ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. IT am going to answer generally. I did not sit 
through the whole hearing, sir. I could not. Admiral Jewell, who 
is here, did. I will let him make a definite comment. My impression 
is that they were pretty well divided. There were a number of people 
even before the regulation who came to us either through Congress 
or directly and in effect said, “What is this surprise that you are 
springing on us?’ We never heard of this. If we had we would have 
made ourselves known in this thing.” 
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I believe I am right in saying that the bulk of the complaints were 
that a particular provision in the regulation was unfair to a particu- 
lar, shall we say, group or case. Do you want to comment on that? 

Admiral Jewrtx. There were three complaints that they had, sir. 
One that some of them did not know about the law and felt it unfair 
that they did not know about it in advance. I think those comments 
were very much in the minority. Then there were the people who 
were against the existing regulation as being too stringent. There 
were a number of those and the comments of many of them were 
perfectly correct and helpful. There was a very, very large group 
which could not read into the regulation that we had given the public 
anv real indication of what we intended to do about existing vessels. 
They were very much worried that their existing vessels would be 
made to comply with the regulation we had written for new vessels 
so that with the rewrite we have now we think we have covered that 
particular point. 

Mr. Warren. Does the Coast Guard have an opinion as to whether 
this newly enacted law, in view of its recent public hearings, needs 
amendment ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. My first answer, and I want to clear this with 
Admiral Jewell, is that I would say, “No.” I think we ought to get 
the thing working and find out. 

The CuairMan. Before you leave that subject, then, the Coast Guard 
had better prepare a report so that the committee staff can study it 
and bring it to the attention of the committee. 

I am not talking about the regulation, but about the conferences 
you had with people with respect to the law. 

(Above report is as follows :) 

Marcu 11, 1957. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. BoNNeER: During the executive session of your committee on 
February 28, 1957, you asked me for a brief report on our progress to date in 
the implementation of Public Law 519, 84th Congress. 

The Merchant Marine Council held a public hearing on October 16, 1956, in 
Washington, D. C., on the Proposed Rules and Regulations for Small Passenger 
Vessels. As a result of the oral and written comments received prior to and 
during the public hearing held on that date many of the proposed regulations 
were reconsidered and many suggested changes were adopted. Most of the 
comments received were based on the effect of the proposed regulations being 
applied to existing vessels since it was not readily apparent to what extent the 
proposed regulations would be made applicable to such existing vessels. 

A revised draft of the proposed rules and regulations has been prepared and 
is presently at the printers. These regulations are intended primarily for new 
vessels constructed after the date on which the regulations will become effective. 
An appendix to this revised draft contains a proposed Navigation and Vessel 
Inspection Circular which sets forth in detail, section by section, the application 
of the proposed regulations to existing vessels. It is, of course, not the intent 
of the proposed regulations to condemn an existing vessel because it does not 
measure up to the exact details of the regulations, but rather to correct any 
unsafe condition. 

The revised draft will be mailed out by March 15, 1957, to all those persons 
who commented on the original version, as well as to all those persons who have 
evidenced an interest in this matter. Additional copies are being sent to every 
Coast Guard district commander and to every officer in charge, marine inspection. 
The district commanders are being requested to hold such meetings as may be 
desirable with local boating people in order to resolve controversial points. All 
district commanders will receive comments, views, and suggestions from all 
interested people until approximately April 15, 1957. 
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It is expected that the comments and criticism will be consolidated by the 
district commanders and be forwarded to Coast Guard Headquarters early in 
May 1957. These comments will be analyzed and incorporated into a third 
draft of regulations for submittal to the Merchant Marine Council by early June. 
It is expected that after consideration by the Merchant Marine Council the fin- 
ished regulations will be presented to the Commandant for signature and for 
publishing in the Federal Register during the month of July 1957. Inasmuch as 
Public Law 519 provides that it will become effective on the first day of the sixth 
month following promulgation of implementing regulations, these regulations 
will be effective as of January 1, 1958. 

Very truly yours, 
A. C. RicH MOND, 
Vice Admiral, United States Coast Guard, Commandant. 

Admiral Ricumonp. We would be very happy to prepare such a 

report. 
he Cuarrman. I wish that you would. 

Mr. Petty. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petry. You just referred to a rewrite. Is that a rewrite of 
the regulation ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Petry. Are those published now and issued ? 

Admiral Jewreit. They are in the process of being presented now. 
We expect to get them, by the 15th of March, all mailed out to everyone 
who has commented on the regulation before, either adversely or 
whatever. We are also sending a good number of them to each one of 
our district commanders. We are asking that the people who have 
commented on them before send in any comment that they have on 
the new revision to the district commanders. We are asking that all 
our field people comment on them and we hope to have all of those 
by about the middle of May, after which we would put them together 
and publish them in final form which, allowing the 6 months required 
to make the law effective, would be on January 1, 1958. 

Mr. Petry. Could you tell me if the regulation as rewritten would 
eliminate one of the problems which arose in the for-hire charter field ? 
It was going to put a number of enterprises out of business. Will 
that be less stringent ? 

Admiral Jewritu. No, sir. There is not very much that we can do 
about that, sir. You will recall that the law defines passengers very 
carefully. We have only adopted that. As for how the term “charter 
parties” is construed, I prefer to let Admiral Harrison speak to that 
point, sir. 

Mr. Petty. You will not, Admiral Richmond, recommend any 
changes in the law that went in last year? 

Admiral Ricumonp. We have not considered it because we felt it 
was the intent of Congress to put any vessel carrying six passengers 
under this law and we see no reason at this point to recommend what 
might provide an exemption, sir. We interpret the will of Congress 
when they say “6 passengers” to mean 6 passengers, sir. I see no 
reason why we should interpret or try to provide a waiver or some 
means by which somebody could get by that provision. 

Mr. Petry. I had a letter the other day from one concern who 
said that they would have to get a steel hull of some kind. That is 
not in the law, is it? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Let me say, sir, that in a lot of these complaints 
which we get there is a predilection on the part of people to worry 
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about things before they actually either know the facts or the situa- 
tion catches up. You would be surprised at the information I got in 
my office even before these first regulations came out. People would 
call up and say, “The regulations are going to do this or that or the 
other.” I used to say, “That is very interesting because I have not 
heard it yet.” I think just what you mentioned is one of the examples. 
Somebody says, “Well, somebody told me that we have to have steel 
hulls. That means we have to go out of business.” It may not be 
based on fact, sir. 

Mr. Petty. You think they are hollering before they are actually 
hurt ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I think there is a tremendous amount of holler- 
ing before they are hurt in this. 

Mr. Warren. Adimral, you indicated, I believe, that this law will 
probably be implemented in January of 1958 at the earliest date. 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is right. 

Mr. Warren. I notice that before the Appropriations Committee, 
you requested $332,000 for an addition of 38 personnel with which to 
implement and carry into effect this law based on an estimate of 3,000 
vessels which would be subject to inspection; is that correct? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is correct. 

Mr. Warren. Now, of course, you did not get the total of that 
request but rather you got $700,000 to cover three items: Public Law 
519, recreational boating, and offshore oil rigs. In view of that, do 
you think that come January 1958, you are going to be able to properly 
carry this law into effect and handle the inspection requirements 
thereunder ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I would doubt it, sir. 

Mr. Warren. What do you think you can do? 

Admiral Ricuaonp. I have not been able to make an evaluation 
because, again, in an appropriation such as ours where we do not 
have money earmarked for a particular job, but have a lump sum, it 
gets to a proposition largely of administrative discretion at the time 
of carrying it out. You could put it this way: We justify our appro- 
priation and it totals to a certain number. If for one reason or an- 
other we are cut along the line we have to distribute down and see 
how much we can absorb, and add duties on other people and see how 
many we can, shall we say, cut out. 

Mr. Warren. As of this time, in any event, it looks as though you 
might have a difficult time in fully implementing the provisions of 
Public Law 519. 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is correct. 

Mr. MacponaLp. Do you know if in Public Law 519 the provision 
is that boats for hire carrying more than six passengers includes the 
ship-to-shore telephone that passed in this last session of Congress? 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir; I do not, offhand. 

Admiral JEwELL. I did not understand the question. 

Mr, Macpona.p, Is that incorporated within your regulations now ? 

Admiral Jewett. We are requiring them to comply with FCC 
regulations, but that is all. 

Mr. Macponarp. In the last session of Congress a law was passed 
which said that boats for hire carrying six or more passengers were 
required to contain ship-to-shore communications facilities and that 
goes into effect, it is my understanding, this coming June, June 1957. 
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I was wondering if in these new regulations that you are putting out 
whether that provision has been inserted. 

Admiral Jewry. It is not incorporated as such in the regulation. 
It merely speaks of FCC regulations that are applicable and requires 
that they must be complied with before we issue a certificate of 
inspection to the boat. 

Mr. Macpvonaup. Then, within your inspection certificate will be 
provisions that this ship-to-shore communication be had. 

Admiral Jeweti. Essentially, that is right. 

The Cuatrman. The act being referred to was before the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, was it not ? 

Mr. Macponatp. That is right, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. It was not before this committee. 

Admiral Ricnmonp. It is an FCC law. 

Mr. Macponatrp. But it is to be administered, as I understand, by 
the Coast Guard. I was wondering (@) if it was to be included in ‘the 
regulation that you put out and 2) how you were going to enforce it. 

‘Admiral Jewet. In this w ay, sir: We know the requirements that 
FCC has on the various vessels, including the ship-to-shore telephone 
of which you speak. Before we issue a certificate of inspection to that 
vessel which permits him to operate we would see that those require- 
ments are met and in that way you might say we are enforcing the 
regulation. 

The Cuamman. Are there any other questions on Public Law 519 
by the committee ? 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions, and then I 
would like some further questions on port security. 

What interested me somewhat was when the admiral spoke about 
enlistments. Did you say that you are 1,000 people short? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garmatz. Where do you go from there? Suppose you get 
2,000 or 3,000 short ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. As I tried to indicate in my statement, I am 
glad to say that I think the trend is the other way. In fact, I had 
hoped to come here today and say that we had wiped out that deficit. 
Of course, enlisting is seasonal. There is no question about that. The 
answer specifically to your question is that we will have to put on more 
pressure to try to enlist people, sir. 

Mr. Garmatz. You did not come under the Selective Service Act? 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir; the Coast Guard has never availed 
itself of selective service. Obviously, in answer to your question, if 
nothing could be done and we were not getting enlistments I suppose 
the only answer would be to go to the “selective service, but so far, 
except duri ing the war years w hen, of course, everybody in the closing 
war years came under selective service, the Coast Guard has always 
found that it could meet its requirements through voluntary enlist- 
ments, and we prefer to remain that way. 

Mr. Garmatz. At the present time you are about 1,000 short. 

Admiral Ricumonp. We are about 700 short as of this month, sir. 
That is largely because enlistments fell off. In January we had 
reduced that to 400. So far this month it seems that we are going to 
end up about 700 short: Maybe in March we will get an upsurge and 
can wipe it out. 
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Mr. Garmatz. I have 1 or 2 questions on the port security program. 
In your opinion how really effective is this security program and do 
you have any particular problems in the overall? What are the basic 
requirements for seamen to be granted a security card ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Let us define our terms here, When we are 
talking about port security as a whole, I think the committee should 
understand that the peacetime port security that is now being carried 
on which was implemented for the first time, brought into effect — 
the Korean outbreak in 1950 and 1951 is a limited program, limit 
geographically and limited as to the particular phases of port security 
that are being carried out. Now, insofar as that geographic distribu- 
tion and insofar as those phases, I would say that the program is 
effective to accomplish the particular jobs in those areas planned. 
Incidentally, this screening phase over the last few years has come 
down to pretty much implementing a list created in the early days and 
screening new people entering the field. In other words, when we went 
into it in 1950, we had a large number of both merchant seamen and 
waterfront workers on whom there was no clearance. You had no 
record of them. They all came in and were cleared. That job is all 
behind us so that therefore the continuing job of doing that includes 
only new people entering the field, particularly merchant seamen. 
Actually, there has not been much done with the waterfront workers. 

Now, I think you should understand how this program works with 
respect to merchant seamen. What we did was this: Of course, every 
seaman had his documents. We examined every seaman and under 
the Executive order which says that nobody will go to sea unless the 
Commandant is satisfied as to his loyalty, which is a broad way of 
putting it, but essentially that is what it says. It says he shall not 
be denied the privilege of going to sea. This is how we accomplished 
that. The seaman would come in. We would examine him and vali- 
date his document. There was a rule that no seaman would go to sea 
on a vessel of 100 tons or more unless he had a valid document. He 
still had his papers. We did not take them away. Altogether we 
screened over three hundred thousand some and in that group about 
1,800 were of, shall we say, doubtful loyalty. Anyone who was 
screened off had the right of appeal toa Need ben If that board sus- 
tained the Coast Guard finding, then there was a national appeal board 
and if that sustained the Coast Guard finding then the man did not 
get his document validated and was thereby denied the right to go 
to sea. In this case of Lester v. Parker, as I indicated in my state- 
ment, it was finally decided that our processes were not in accordance 
with due process of law for the reasons I have indicated. I think one 
of the things was obviously this question of confrontation. In other 
words, much of our evidence must obviously be based on information. 

We have no investigative group so we turned to the other security 
agencies such asthe FBI. In this type of work, as this committee can 
understand, it is obvious that much of this must be based on reports, 
and it is impractical to confront. 

Mr. Garmarz, Would you say that you deny a person a card on 
the basis of a report from the other agencies / 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, on the basis of reports, yes, an evalua- 
tion, you might say. We do the evaluating. They say, “We have this 
report. So-and-so is known to have attended X meetings of such- 
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and-such a party and to have consorted with various people and we 
know he is a member of a society that is on the list that is proscribed 
by the Attorney General.” That is all evaluated. ‘Then we would 
say, “Sorry. We will not evaluate your document.” Following that 
he could appeal, Out of the 300,000 or so there were or are presently 
in the United States about 1,800 people and the evidence varies. 

I would not say it is evidence in the true sense of court proceed- 
ings, but the indications are that all of these 1,800 either have or have 
had at some time or other subversive connections and that has been 
borne out because most of them have been upheld by an appeal board. 

Incidentally, I would like to point out that the appeal board is 
made up not of Coast Guard personnel entirely. In fact, at the local 
board the appeal board is made up of a representative of labor, usu- 
ally if we can, the same union as the person charged, a representative 
of industry or a public representative, and a representative of the 
Coast Guard whom we have assigned as the civilian examiner which, 
if you gentlemen are familiar w ith the Administrative Procedure Act, 
is strictly speaking an employee of the Commandant but not of the 
Coast Guard. I realize that that is technical but that is a fact. He 
is not subject to Coast Guard but subject to the Commandant under 
the Administrative Procedure Act. 

Mr. Warren. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Garmatz. Yes. 

Mr. Warren. Admiral, in regard to the Executive order under 
which the Coast Guard operates pursuant to the Magnuson Act, is 
it possible for the Commandant to award due process consistent with 
the Executive order or is there a conflict in the court order and the 
Executive order? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, it is not exactly a conflict. Put it this 
way. Iam under two orders. J am under the order not to let any- 
body go to sea unless I am satisfied that he is not a security risk, and I 
am under the order of the court to let them go to sea until I can in 
effect prove by trial that they are not or are a security risk, so that 
what they have done is to say, “You must validate the document.” 
If you want to you could put a validation, “Validated in accordance 
with the court order,” so that naturally we have followed the court on 
that and at the same time I am reporting periodically to the Presi- 
dent that so-and-so previously denied clearance is now serving aboard 
a United States vessel. What the final outcome of this will be, I do 
not know, sir. 

Mr. Garmatz. I have one more question. With reference to the 
longshoremen, are they only screened on the restricted piers or are 
they screened on any pier? How much security do you have? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Maybe this will answer it. The port secu- 
rity card that we give whic h is equivalent of the validated document 
is a condition precedent to them obtaining employment on a restricted 
pier. Does that answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Garmatz. But there is no security then as far as the pier is 
concerned with the work that is not restricted ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Not at all. Mind you, I said originally that 
this program is limited not only geographically but in its application. 

Mr. Petty. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamman, Mr. Pelly. 
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Mr. Peiiy. I would be interested to know how many validations 
the Coast Guard has given which state on them that they were issued 
under court order. 

Admiral Ricumonp. The latest figure I had was 169, sir. 

Mr. Petty. Thank you. 

Mr. Dorn. In other words, you would feel that actually now your 
security program has broken down because of the court order. 

Admiral Ricumonp. I would say that that is right. As far as keep- 
ing suspected subversives off of the American mere chant ship, it cannot 
be done at the present time. 

Mr. Dorn. Do you have any program or any thoughts or recom- 
mendations that would enable you to exercise proper security ! ; 

Admiral Ricumonp. I do not believe under the decision of the 
court, taking in consideration all of the facts, that it is practicable, 
sir, and I myself am recommending that the screening program, inso- 
far as trying to prevent potential subversives, be ab: andoned. 

Mr. Dorn. Do you have any recommendations for Congress ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Not at this time, sir. It has been discussed 
not only by me. Incidentally, this is not entirely a Coast Guard 
matter, as you actually appreciate. This has been discussed at great 
length in the Treasury Department and very frankly, in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. There was a question as to whether the circuit court 
opinion should be appealed to the Supreme Court. Of course, in the 
decision on that the Coast Guard exercised no final say. In any case, 
it was not appealed. The injunction is issued and I am really only 
reporting a state of facts as it now exists. 

The Cuatrman. I would like the counsel to ask you a question. 

Mr. Warren. As I recall the case, the court insisted upon a hearing 
and notice including confrontation of witness. Now, why isn’t it 
possible to revise your regulation to provide for notice and confronta- 
tion ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. On the hearing and notice we have already 
changed our regulation. On the confrontation we chose of the 169 
that we had, some of the most, shall we say, obvious cases and went 
to our source information people and asked, “Of this information 
that you have given us, what can we use to bring up at this hearing ?” 
In the meantime, keep in mind that the man who had previously 
been denied was now going to sea. At least he had his documents and 
could go to sea if he could ship on. He may be any place in the wide 
world. Asa practical problem, when are you going to get him before 
you fora hearing? But aside from that, actually, the results coming 
back from the information agency on what information you could 
make available makes it apparent to us that even in these fairly obvi- 
ous cases that there is not much that we can do about it. 

We do not think we can prove the case on hearing because the people 
will not be available. 

Mr. Warren. The informer or accuser is not going to be available 
as a practical matter ? | 

Admiral Ricumonp. Let me use an example where you were the 
president of a bank and were going to hire me as a cashier. Now, 
this is not quite a parallel case, but you can see my point. Suppose 
one of the committee members came to you and said, “You should not 
hire Richmond because I happen to know that he is not trustworthy. 
I do not want to come out in his presence and say that he is not 


? 
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trustworthy. Iam not willing,” or maybe the member is doing some 
undercover work for you and you do not want to expose your source 
of information. In effect, you would not hire me because you would 
rely on the information you have. You have evaluated that in- 
formation and know that at least in your opinion the information 
that you got is trustworthy. You rely on that. The unfortunate 
part in this case is that the Coast Guard which is not doing the 
hiring is in effect putting a proscription on somebody for somebody 
else to hire him and cannot come out in the open, and we have not 
the right to deny these people. Do I make the difficulty of this 
position clear? So much of this information on which all of this 
has been built up is the type of information that you cannot disclose. 

Mr. Warren. But the thing that worries me is the fact that we 
have a court mandate based on a constitutional issue, namely, the 
awarding of due process. Therefore, we must conform to it so that 
the next question is, what are we going to do to overcome this and 
yet award due process? Do you have any suggestion / 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir; and may I say that this has been pretty 
well kicked around by oe more able people, certainly in the legal 
field than myself and we have yet to find a constructive suggestion 
from anybody as to whee you can do it. You have two opposite ends 
of the pole. You have either to bring in the people and have them 
testify, which immediately discloses your informants, or else you 
have to admit that you cannot proceed. 

Mr. Warren. Admiral, in regard to the problem of recreational 
boating, I gleaned from your statement that you eee sed to estab- 
lish 15 mobile boarding units, and, as I recall, the Appropriations 
Committee allotted S700,000, approximately, to Public Law 519, 
recreational boating; namely, the 15 mobile units and the oil rig 
ituation In the gulf. 

\dmiral Ricrmonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warren. Do you propose to carry out in any way this program ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. Again, as I say, we are back in this illusive 
field of a lump-sum appropriation versus specifics. Recapitulating 
back from this $700,000, we feel that the committee actually threw 
out the money for the 15 boating teams. ‘They did not say that 
specifically and I would say it would be entirely within our purview 
to take the $700,000 and put it all on these mobile teams. 

Frankly, Fach now my own feeling is that, going back to an earlier 
question that you asked which was, what are we going to do about 519, 
since that is a specific law on the books, and since as a matter of fact 
we are doing in a very minor way some of this mobile work, with our 
existing facilities that probably we would minimize—although I hate 
to say this—or maybe not even create any additional teams, have the 
15 teams in orde ‘ to put the emphasis on implementing Public Law 
519, but actually there has been no final decision at this point. 

Mr. Warren. You do not consider that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee earmarked a part of this for recreational boating? 

Admiral Ricumonp. No; and I do not think that if you asked the 
Appropriations Committee, that they thought so either. I think their 
feeling was that they would cut the amount and put in the $700,000 
and leave it to the Se discretion of the Coast Guard 
Guard because I think the Appropriations Committee has that much 
reliance on our administrative Judgment. 
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Mr. Warren. You believe that, although in their report it appears 
that they specifically referred to the enormous growth of pleasure 
boating ¢ 

Admiral Rrcumonp. I think they agree that first things come first 
and I think implementing a law passed by Congress would get a 
priority if it came to a choice between the two. I am not saying that 
we are not going to do either of the two. Iam saying that we cannot 
do both of them with 100 percent of the money. 

Mr. Warren. Admiral, as I understand title 14, the Coast Guard is 
considered an armed force whether in peacetime, wartime, or emer- 
gency. Furthermore, it is considered a military establishment. Then, 
in another section of title 14 it has an aflirmative duty to be ready from 
the military point of view; is that correct 4 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is correct, siz 

Mr. Warren. In that connection, how many cutters does the Coast 
Guard maintain at this time 

Admiral RicomMonp. We maintain, let me say, 35. I am talking 
about major cutters of which 18 are paid for from Navy appropria- 
tions, sir. 

Mr. Warren. That is ocean station duty under the Department of 
Defense ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is right, sir. Several years ago that 
financing was transferred. It was originally in our budget but sev- 
eral years ago was transferred to the Navy financing. 

Mr. Warren. Now, what functions, in your opinion, would these 
cutters perform in the event of a real emer: gency or war 

Admiral Ricnmonp. I would say that, subject to, of course, a cer- 
tain amount of beefing up, convoy duty, and probably submarine 
patrol essentially. 

Mr. Warren. Antisubmarine duty would be one of their duties? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes. 

Mr. Warren. Is the equipment presently on these cutters up to date ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. It is supplied | by the Navy, sir, and I would 
say honestly that probably in installation it drags a little behind the 
Navy because obviously charity begins at home and when they get 
new equipment they put it on their own ships first. I would do the 
same thing. Also, it drags a little because we pay the cost of instal- 
lation and you have not only a scheduling proposition but a financial 
proposition on it; but generally speaking, 1 would say that the equip- 
ment has kept up reasonably well and that the vessels are prepared 
to go into action with the Navy and as a part of the Navy in a very 
short time. For example, we send our vessels to cooperate with the 
Navy in their readiness drills and that sort of thing. Obviously 
the vessels do not carry their ultimate armament because, aside from 
the question of economy, we have not the men aboard the ship to 
carry their ultimate armament in the first place. 

Second, the very installation of the armament would interfere with 
the peacetime duties of the cutters. The armament that is aboard, 
however, is adequate to provide training for the personnel aboard 
in the type of armament that would be utilized. 

Mr. Warren. Would that apply to sonar gear? 

Admiral RicHmMonp. Yes. 

Mr. Warren. As I recall, when I was in the Coast Guard, they 
were using World War II sonar gear. Are they still using it 
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Admiral Ricumonp. I would not want to get into marks and types, 
sir. 

Mr. Warren. I would not either. I am interested in knowing, Do 
you have as up-to-date gear as Navy vessels at the present time? 

Admiral RicuMmonp. You are asking a loaded question. If you 
asked, “Do we have equipment as up-to- date as the Forrestal,” I would 
say, “No,” but to the question, “Do we have up-to-date equipment as 
fast as the Navy can release it and we can put it on,” I would say, 
“Yes.” It is done in cooperation with the Navy and I think a question 
directed to them would tell you that it was working out satisfactorily. 

Mr. Warren. Yet, Coast Guard officers are training on World War 
Il sonar gear; 1s that correct ¢ 

Admiral Rrcumonp. No; I would not say that. 

Mr. Warren. Is it not correct ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. No. 

Mr. Warren. Do you have the latest type ? 

Adimral Ricumonp. I would not say we have the latest type; no, 
sir. I would also tell you that I do not think every Navy ship has the 
latest type either, sir. Admiral Hirshfield says we do have some of 
the latest type being put on in scanning sonar. 

The Cuamman. Admiral, I know the committee is interested in this 
part of your general statement. You spoke of certifying and approv- 
ing vessels and specifications for the merchant marine. What was 
your statement about that? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I said that we were regretfully not as prompt 
as we should be in passing on plans for new construction. 

The Cnarman. If that is the case, is it impeding the shipbuilding 
program ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. I think it could. I cannot answer specifically. 
I think it probably is to some extent, but right now I have no solution 
to the problem because it is not a question of dollars. It is a question, 
very frankly, that, as I indicated in my statement, qualified people are 
in effect leaving the service for industry. As the committee well 
knows, this is a time when competent personnel, particularly in the 
engineering and technical fields are much in demand and there is a 
tremendous amount of pirating and changing of jobs even in industry 
between various concerns. 

The Cuatrman. The loss is due to compensation ¢ 

Admiral Ricuwonp. Compensation and advantages, sir. I think 
that is part of it. But not althogether. After all with people in the 
civilian line, I would say that probably if a big engineering company 
comes along and offers one of our technicians a job that looks better to 
him, he is going to accept it. If he was working for Westinghouse 
and General Electric offered him a better job, he would move to Gen- 
eral Electric. 

The CuHarrmMan. Have you had any complaints from the shipbuild- 
ing industry ? 

Admiral Ricuaonp. We have had some; yes, sir. I had some per- 
sonal ones in New Orleans not so long ago, especially over construction 
on small boats, sir, claiming that they sent plans to us and they ad- 
mitted they should not get them back the next day, but I think they 
= one case where it might have been delayed as much as 6 months. 

I do not think that is the average. There may have been other rea- 
sons, but the delay is longer than we would like to have it. 
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The Cuarrman. This part of your personnel is officer personnel? 

Admiral Ricumonp. This is primarily civilian. 

The Cuarrman. Then would provision for an increase in their com- 
pensation cure the trouble to any extent ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, it might, but, sir, I think it is so in- 
volved because you are then on the question of civil service rights and 
that sort of thing, and that would be a difficult one to answer. 

The Cuatrman. Are foreign vessels subject to the Great Lakes 
rules? 

Admiral Ricumonp. They are not, sir. At least we interpret the 
law that they are not. 

The Cuatrman. What is going to be done about that? 

Admiral Ricumonp. You are speaking of the pilot rules / 

The Cuarmman. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Ricumonp. We had a bill up here last year. It did not 
pass and the lake carriers pointed out some matters which we think 
we have clarified. There is a bill presently in the Bureau of the 
Budget that we have suggested. As you know, of course, it must be 
cleared by the Bureau with other agencies. I hope it will be up here 
in the near future. 

The Cuairman. That will come down shortly. 

Admiral Ricumonp. I hope so, sir. 

The Cuairman. Is there any conflict in the law on the St. Law- 
rence seaway ‘ 

Admiral RicumMonp. Not on the St. Lawrence. The pilotage one is 
not directly attributable to the St. Lawrence. It is only aggravated 
by the fact that, when the St. Lawrence is open, you will have more 
and larger vessels. Essentially, that comes to this: The law with 
respect to United States vessels operating on the Great Lakes re- 
quires United States vessels to meet a certain degree of competency 
with respect to local knowledge. There is nothing in the law that 
requires the same degree of competency on the part of any outsider 
coming in. We have a bill that we are hoping to have before this 
committee shortly which would make any vessel entering from the 
outside that does not have competent personnel aboard be guided by 
& competent person, and when I say “competent,” I do not mean in 
the sense of running the ship, but talking in terms of local knowl- 
edge. 

The Cuarrman. So you have something in mind to clear any diffi- 
culty that may exist in that field ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is right. In fact, we are working very, 
very diligently on trying to get that bill up here as rapidly as possible. 

The Cuarrman. You mentioned aids to nav igation ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Who is going to operate them and why ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I cannot answer, sir. I have been trying to 
answer that question for 2 years. As I say, it is a conflict of opinion. 

The Cuairman. Between whom is the conflict ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority and our- 
selves. They feel that the law which established them gave them 
authority over all the facilities and I am going to use the “word “fa- 
cilities,” that pertain to the seaway and that by so doing Congress 
abrogated the authority which says that the Coast Guard will be 
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responsible for aids to navigation. They have said that they have 
been borne out in their argument by the fact that they have inter 
preted—and I do not agree with this interpretation—a ruling by the 
Comptroller General that the cost of the aids, particularly those 
aids in the seaway could be put in the toll base. In that opinion ] 
agree that the ¢ ‘omptroller General had what I would call a certain 
amount of dicta about the overall authority but I think that the ques- 
tion, really went to who was to bear the cost and I think he answered 
it that they were to bear it. As I say, that has supplemented their 
argument and = has been going on now for well over 18 months. 
As I indicated, it is before the Attorney General and we are still 
trying to work it toon There is no animosity. It is just a division 
of opinion. I feel that the Coast Guard cannot say to the Seaway 
Authority, “All right, the aids are yours. Go ahead and do what 
you will with them,” in view of what Congress has told us with 
respect to aids to navigation. I feel that if Congress does not want 
the Coast Guard to operate the aids to navigation or wants to turn 
it over to the St. Lawrence seaway they should relieve the Coast Guard 
of that responsibility by a definitive statement. I am not arguing 
that we should have them. 

The CuarrMan. What might be the result if that did not take place ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, as you know, it is a little complicated 
now because last year the Supreine Court handed down a decision on 
the responsibility of the Government. If we stepped out and said, 
“All right, seaway, you have it,” and a vessel got in trouble up there 
because the aids did not measure up to the st: andards, I think there is 
a — of a very confused and complicated suit against the Gov- 
ernment. I do not think that we can abrogate that authority and 
relieve the Government of its responsibility. 

Probably more important, if you turn it over to them there is no 
guaranty of uniformity. I am not saying that there would be any 
lack of uniformity. I would hope that the seaway would come to us 
and use the same types of aids that we do and mark them accordingly. 

The CuatrmMan. There is no provision, as it exists now, that they 
shall establish the aids as approved by the Coast Guard 

Admiral Ricumonp. There is nothing in their law that even men- 
tions aids to navigation, sir. They have simply extended what is a 
general statement that the Seaway Authority shall be responsible for 
all facilities and public works and therefore extended that to say that 
that includes aids to navigation. 

The Cuarreman. Do you recommend a clarification of this before the 
seaway is fully opened? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I certainly do, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Would you prepare a suggestion ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I would hesitate, sir, to say that I could do 
that until I feel that it is impossible to resolve it without coming to 
Congress. As I say, it was sent to the Attorney General and in the 
meantime in fairness to seaway and ourselves, we are trying to work 
out some sort of agreement, if we can work out that agreement, 
although I am not too optimistic at that point, because as I say, we 
have been working on it and still cannot find words common to both of 
us. 

The Cuatrman,. It is receiving your active attention and will be 
clarified before we get into diflic ulty over it? 
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Admiral Ricumonp. I would hesitate to tell you how many hours 
I have put on this particular problem. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. Dorn. On the s sane subject, do you not think it would be better 
for Congress to receive the advice of the Authority and the advice of 
the Coast Guard and to step into the picture and give its particular 
will rather than letting the agencies get together and exercise their 
agreement and compromise in the situation ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I would agree if the Coast Guard was prepared 
to compromise, but I do not think that we can compromise what I 
conceive to be basic statutory authority, sir, so that therefore, I do 
not think there is going to be any derogation of Coast Guard author- 
ity in anything that we agree to. If I felt so, then I would agree 100 
percent with you, sir. To me it is just an impossibility. Congress 
has said the Coast Guard is responsible for aids to navigation. As 
far as I am concerned, that is an order and I have been taught to carry 
out an order, sir. When somebody else comes along and says, “Con- 
gress took that away from you,” they have to show me that in specific 
language, sir; so that, I am not prepared to compromise. If I used 
the word “compromise,” I did not mean it in that sense. Let me put 
it this way. There has been a suggestion made which to me is truth- 
fully a lot of language but which really establishes the Coast Guard 
authority and may satisfy the seaway. If that is the case, then, as I 
say, there would be no necessity of coming to Congress. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Lennon? 

Mr. Lennon. Admiral, I am interested in another phase of the aids 
to navigation. I assume that the various district commanders have 
a great many requests from their districts for various types of aids 
to ‘navigation. 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is r ight, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. When they are finally approved on the district level 
as is recommended here, then they, of course, are assigned the position 
of priority with respect to their relative merit. I wanted to ask 
you, sir, if in your budget the expenditures for aids to navigation 
were included in acquisition, construction and improvement. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. That is the category under which it falls? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. You say acquisition, construction, and improvement, 
and aids to navigation on a national level last year was just $7,400,000. 
That is for all acquisition, construction, and improvement for fiscal 
1957, including navigational aids, the appropriation was just 
$.7.400.000. 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. This year it will be, according to your request, $7,- 
795,000. That includes acquisition, construction, and improvements 
and aids to navigation. 

Admiral Ricumonp. The request in the President’s budget message 
was $15 million. 

Mr. Lennon. That takes out the $8,250,000 for your longrange 
land-based planes leaving you a net of approximately $8 million for 
acquisition, construc tion, improvements, and navigation aids. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Not “of navigation aids,” but “and navigation 
aids.” 
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Mr. Lennon. What I am concerned about is whether or not it is 
true that these requests for navigational aids projects, including re- 
flectors and beacons and markers and things of that kind, because of 
that small budget and that small budget request, have to stay here a 
much longer time than they ought to before some action can be given 
to it. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, there is always that possibility, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. I know in my own interest that it is more than a 
possibility. It is factual. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Again, in this whole problem of acquisition, 
sir, we have what we call a 6-year plan and aids to navigation is only 
one portion of that. We have what we call a 6-year plan which is 
based on evaluations by the districts of their requirements. They in 
turn arrange these things in a priority. Those lists are sent in and 
we at headquarters in turn have to put all of these together and 
decide what are the most pressing items. Now, I think invariably 
the demands of the districts as translated into this priority list in 
the 6-year plan for any particular year will probably exceed any 
figure that we stand a reasonable chance to get if you think of cuts 
along the line or what-not, so that this plan is not literally arrived 
at. I did not mean to say that we throw in anything that we pe 
think of. We would say that each item is justifiable. If not, we 
headquarters try to throw it out. Obviously, if for the first year we 
have a series of items which exceed what we know we are going to get, 
it means that those first-year items are going to fall back into the 
second year or something else if we do not get the money that we think 
necessary to carry out that plan. 

Mr. Lennon. Admiral, when you have a backlog of navigational 
vids that have been approved at the district level and have not been 
approved here, then when you go before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, do you ask generally for sufficient funds to take care of those 
needs that you yourself have approved or your board has approved 4 

Admiral Ricuonp. Subject only to this comment: We do, except 
that for the last 5 or 6 years or better there has been a policy in the 
Government generally applying to everybody, not only the Coast 
Guard, that early in the spring you submit what we refer to as your 
forecast of your needs. Now, that is not a budget request. I think 
we should understand that. It is not justified particularly, Follow- 
ing that, no matter what agency it is you receive back an indication 
of what you may ask for, sir. Now, at that point then, it may be 
possible that within the limits of that ceiling as it is referred to, you 
may not be able to present to the budget the particular items that you 
felt ought to be done in that year, sir, or present them to the Congress, 
bec ‘ause you are thereby prec luded from laying out your full demand: 

Ss you see them, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. You mentioned a while ago that historic “ally it had 
been true that the Coast Guard was charged by the Congress with 
this particular function of navigational aids and it appe ared to me 
that, where they had been proved of merit to the extent that they had 
been approved at this level, you would have no difficulty in persuading 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Secretary of the Treasur y to submit 
an estimate sufficient to take care of these approved navigational aids 
of merit in each fiscal year. I was exploring that possibility. 
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Admiral Ricumonp. I would say we have an easier time in the field 
of aids to navigation but it is as simple as this: Having no particular 
pci in mind, but to use your case, if the Coast Guard still has to 
operate and if we had $20 million worth of aids to navigation neces- 
sary for the next year and we were told our ceiling for next year was 
$20 million, we could not on the basis of good management put all of 
the $20 million into aids for navigation even though we might feel 
that that might be the area in whic h we could get the most sympathetic 
consideration, because we would have to put part of that money to 
buying aircraft, replacing depots and bases, sir. It is simply a matter 
of balancing within a budget. 

Mr. Lennon. Personally, , 1 want to compliment you for your budget. 
It is the most conservative of any, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
been privileged to look at. I cannot help but think that perhaps it 
would be a great thing for America and the budget-minded folks of 
America if the Secretary of the Treasury might be in some other 
places so that other budgets might be cut. I am mighty happy for it. 

Mr. Totterson. Mr. Chairm: an, I think Mr. Lennon will agree, per- 
haps, that the Coast Guard, and perhaps Coast and Geodetic Survey 
people, are quite modest when compared to some of the other de- 
partments. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question ? 

The CHarrRMan. Yes, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. I regret, Admiral Richmond, that I had to leave the 
committee room. Perhaps you have already answered this question. 
If so, just say so and I will read it in the transcript of the hearings. I 
believe you mentioned in your opening statement that your workload 
had been increased particularly in the gulf with respect to offshore 
oil operations; is that correct? 

Admnivat Ricumonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Are you experiencing any difficulties that were not con- 
templated by the law? Is the Coast Guard experiencing any difficul- 
ties as a result of this offshore drilling for oil ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Not partie ularly, sir. There was a little ques- 
tion, but I think that has been resolved. I will defer to Judge Harri- 
son on this as to the extent that the Coast Guard regulations should 
go for safety on the oil rigs; in other words, whether there might be a 
conflict. of authority between the Coast Guard and we will say the 
Department of the Interior, thinking in terms of such things as, we 
will say, the drilling equipment; but I think that has been suecess- 
fully resolved. Insofar as the law itself, no, sir, we have not had 
difficulty. 

Mr. Gross. Then you are saying that these drilling operations and 
the traffic attendant thereto are not creating navigation hazards that 
were not contemplated. 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir. I do not think there are any naviga- 
tional hazards. I think the problem is the additional workload that 
we are truthfully not prepared to meet. 

Mr. Gross. Have you been called upon to establish any international 
lines that would perhaps be used to exceed the present law, in your 
opinion / 

Admiral Ricumonp. No. Will you restate that one, sir? What do 
you mean by “exceed the present law” ? 
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Mr. Gross. I am new on this committee and come from an inland 
part of the country and perhaps do not use the correct terms. Were 
certain international limits established, and do you have navigational 
limits that correspond to them? Is that correct ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. May I interpret what I think is worrying 
you? Are you considering the question of territorial waters? 

Mr. Gross. That is right. 

Admiral Ricumonp. No. This is only opinion, because, of course. 

I am obviously not an expert in this; but as far as the territorial 
waters go, while there is an area of dispute between all of the nations 
of the world today as to the extent of territorial waters, whether it 
be 3 miles, 12 miles, or further, I do not think that is involved here, 
because practically all of the nations and I think even the Council of 
the United Nations, have accepted the fact that, irrespective of the 
right of navigation in or out of the territorial waters, the subsurface, 
that is the bottom under the water out, for want of a better term, 
to at least the length of the Continental Shelf is properly the terri- 
tory of the contiguous nation, so that really there is no conflict because 
you are drilling in the subsurface. You are drilling under the water 
and therefore in United States territory. I think this has been ac- 
cepted pretty well by this Continental Shelf Act. 

Mr. Gross. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Warren. In connection with the port security program, you 
spoke of difficulty in connection with screening seamen, and I pre- 
sume that that would also apply to longshoremen in restricted areas. 
Now, another phase of port security is concerned with the screening 
and surveillance of vessels. Is there any difficulty which faces the 
Coast Guard in that area ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. There is difficulty again in the sense that we 
have not adequate personnel to meet the workload and particularly if 
the workload steps up. 

Mr. Warren. To what extent has the workload stepped up in regard 
to surveillance of vessels ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. In the first place, let us be quite frank. We 
are getting in an area here where we may have to go off the record. 
There has been a material increase and there are indications that that 
increase will continue and grow. 

Mr. Warren. As a matter of fact, you asked for additional appro- 
priations for that purpose but did not get them in the House; is that 
correct, sir? ; 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is correct. We estimated requirement, 
both now and anticipated, as I recall it, to be something like 800 
man-years. We asked for 200-some as a partial offset against that, 
realizing that, of course, we are dealing in somewhat of speculation 
of this buildup, but at the present time it looks as if we will continue 
with our present force and do what we can in that area, sir. 

Mr. Gross. May I ask one more question, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuairman. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. It is a little aside from this presentation. Do you have 
control over navigation in the Potomac River ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. How do you mean? We have the aids to 
navigation, yes. 

Mr. Gross. Were you consulted on the Jones Point Bridge? 
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Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir. We have.no control over that except 
incidentally as we might come in propably on the proper marking 
from a navigational st andpoint, sir. 

Mr. Gross. But you have no control over it? 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. You operate no tugs around here? 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir. 

Mr. ‘Gross. I read in the paper the other day where it was stated 
that if they had difficulty getting through that 175-foot clearance 
under the proposed bridge they would call on the Navy to provide 
tugs, and I just wanted to serve notice that, if we are going to spend 
the taxpayers’ money through the Navy on barging tugs for private 
enterprise up and down the Potomac River, I would be opposed to 
that. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. We do not provide towboat services 
for any private industry except in the conduct of our search and 

rescue operations, somebody in distress, sir, and even then our rule 
is that it is only to the closest safe point where it should be turned 
over to a commercial venture. 

Mr. Gross. I was amazed to read the statement in the paper that 
they would call on the Navy for tugs to help them get through if they 
ran into difficulty. 

Admiral Ricumonp. I would be amazed if the Navy did it, siz 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Dorn. Yes. I have waited until you got to the subject to take 
them in logical order, Mr, Chairman. 

Admiral, I have been in discussion with your office and with the 
MSTS with reference to the recent employment by MSTS of a foreign 
vessel in order to avoid Coast Guard regulations. I wondered whether 
you know how many other agencies of the Government employ foreign 
vessels to circumvent your regulations, and also whether it has hap- 
pre before in MSTS? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, I could not give you a specific number. 
[ would say that it probably has happened be fore. I do not know that 
they did that to circumvent our regulations. That is stating it a 
little strongly. 

Mr. Dorn. They seem to have done so. They could not get a United 
States ship that could comply with your regulations so that they 
circumvented the regulations by employing a foreign ship. 

Admiral Ricumonp. They accomplished their purpose. Let us put 
it this way: There simply was not any United States vessel available 
that could meet the job that they had there. 

Mr. Dorn. Well, there was not any foreign vessel that could comply 
with your regulations to meet the job either, was there? 

Admiral Ricumonp. No. That is correct, sir. You may have that 
same sore of situation and I think Admiral Jewell will bear me up, 
In many things. For example, there may be foreign vessels entering 
our ports that could not comply with our regulations, sir. 

Mr. Dorn. Yes, but not employed by an agency of the United 
States Government to circumvent your regulations. 

Admiral Ricrmonp. Well, as I say, I can think back to where there 
might have been one or two occasions where other people have done it. 
I have a recollection that several years ago there was an employment 
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of some foreign vessels to move displaced persons. I have a vague 
recollection of it. I would not want to make this as a definite state- 
ment. Foreign vessels were chartered to move these displaced _per- 
sons because the United States vessels were either not available or 
they could not move as many people because of our restrictions, sir’; 
but that is not an evasion. 

Mr. Dorn. Would you not think it advisable that Coast Guard 
regulations should extend to any maritime ships whether of United 
States flag or foreign flag, employed or hired by any agency of the 
United States? What is ; good for us is good for things that have 
been hired by us. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, let. me put it this way: I hate to express 
an opinion on that because I really have not given it too much thought. 
It certainly presents a matter that might well be fully considered. 
I think there may well be other implications which truthfully I am 
not in a position to comment on here today, sir, I cannot put my finger 
on it right now. 

Mr. Dorn. I am particularly disturbed by the employment by 
MSTS of a ship in order directly to violate the regulations of the 
Coast Guard, the Coast Guard should be particularly interested and 
should bring it to the attention of this committee without having to 
find it out through a civilian means. If there are any other employ- 
ments by Government agencies in order to circumvent and violate 
Coast Guard regulations, I think the Coast Guard should bring it to 
the attention of this committee. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, as I say, I think probably the only point 
where you and I may digress is as to whether or not it is a strict 
circumvention. We have the job in the interests of safety of the 
United States merchant marine of prescribing certain regulations. 

Mr. Dorn. It is in the interests of the United States merchant 
marine and United States personnel or United States citizens that 
may be on those ships too. 

Admiral Ricumonp. It is in the interests of their safety primarily. 

Mr. Dorn. So that if the United States, in this particular instance 
the MSTS, should have any United States citizens or United States 
personnel on this particular ship they would really be directly violat- 
ing Coast Guard regulation and not properly providing for the safety 
of United States citizens. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Let me pose this question to you, Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. Dorn. I would rather have my question answered first. 

Admiral Ricumonp. I cannot agree that it was done to evade the 
regulation, sir. 

Mr. Dorn. MSTS seems to think it was done to evade the regula- 
tion because there were similar United States ships available but | they 
could not be used because of the Coast Guard regulation. 

Admiral Ricnmonp. Yes; but now let us go ‘back. 

Mr. Dorn. If the Coast Guard regulation was applied to the ship 
that was hired, it could not be used either, 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, here is the situation: You had a mili- 
tary operation that required a beaching operation. 

Mr. Dorn. An MSTS operation. 

Admiral Ricumonp. It was military and MSTS is only the agent 
to carry out that particular phase of that military operation, sir. 
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Now, it was a beaching operation which under our regulations we do 
not permit any United States merchant vessel to engage in in the 
interest of safety. Now, that job had to be done and in effect our 
regulations precluded, in the interests of safety, the use of those. 

Mr. Dorn. So that MSTS flew in the face of safety regulations. 

Admiral RicumMonp. For our own citizens. 

Mr. Dorn. But our own citizens are on this ship; not as operators 
of the;ship, but they will be on the’ship‘and transported onthe ship? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is, sir, not under United States laws, but 
the fact that a foreign-flag vessel will accept United States citizens, 
sir, brings up the fact that the Coast Guard cannot control safety for 
every maritime nation in the world or anybody that wants to employ 
United States citizens. 

Mr. Dorn. But it should be able to control safety on United States 
agency hired ships. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Then in effect what you are saying is that they 
could not carry out the job to be done. 

Mr. Dorn. Not if the Coast Guerd «prevents them. 

Admiral Ricnmonp. Then you are faced with this situation. 

Mr. Dorn. If it is a military operation there are LST’s in the Navy 
that could carry out the operation and it should have been carried out 
as a military operation rather than as a civilian operation carried 
out by Navy personnel. 

Admiral Ricumonp. As an operational decision as to whether they 
should shave: used their own ‘craftxor:hired these ¥ereign craft, sir, I 
would prefer not to comment because it puts me in the position of criti- 
cizing another service and I do not concede that it was the duty of the 
Coast Guard to come running to the committee to say that in effect we 
disagreed with their operational decision if they made the decision to 
hire foreign vessels rather than to use their own LST’s because in effect 
when I do that I am running CNO’s job. 

Mr. Dorn. Then you would recommend to American-flag operators 
that in order to avoid complying with Coast Guard regulations they 
hire-foreign-tlag sfiyps?* * -” Bisa 

Admiral RicHmMonp. Now, that is a pretty broad jump from what 
I said, sir, but I would not be surprised if hare are some doing it. 

Mr. Dorn. Would you not think that it would be right for this 
committee to give the Coast Guard authority that would prevent.such 
circumvention of its laws and rules and regulations? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is a pretty broad statement having many 
implications. I would like to consider that one, sir. I do not know 
whether that would be right or not. I think that is something on 
which the committee has to search in their own conscience to see 
whether it would be right. 

Mr. Dorn. Of course we look to you for advice. You have the 
experience and the knowledge and the know-how and that is the 
reason we have these hearings, is in order to be advised by you, sir. 

Admiral RicuMmonp. I understand, but I think that you are cover- 
ing broad areas when you say that you would look to the Coast Guard 
to advise this committee on whether United States citizens could be 
employed, for example, on a Liberian vessel simply because the Li- 
berian vessel] might be employed by another Government agency in 
carrying out a job that they could not get carried out by a United 
States vessel, sir. 
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The Cuatrman. Let me ask you,’ Admiral, does the Coast Guard 
inspect for safety only United States vessels ? 

Admiral Rrcwmonp. I want this confirmed. Yes. That is, es- 
sentially inspect. Passenger vessels of foreign nations entering our 
ports are inspected to see that they are in conformance with their 
international safety at sea certificate. Foreign trade vessels are not 
subjected to any inspection. 

Admiral Jrwenn. If they are a signator to the international con- 
vention, that is correct. If they are not, then they have to comply 
with our laws. 

The Cratrman. If they are signators of the international conven- 
tion then you respect their regulations? If they are not, then they 
have to comply with our laws. 

Admiral Jewrtn. Yes. 

Mr. Warren. Then do you actually inspect some foreign flag ves- 
sels? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes. 

Mr. Warren. Are any cargo vessels ? 

Admiral Jewrti. Passenger vessels. 

Admiral Ricumonp. No foreign’ vessel is subject to our inspection. 

Mr. Harrison. If they are carrying dangerous cargo or combustible 
fuel they are subject to inspec tion. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes. We are getting into side issues. . They 
are inspected to see whether they comply with the load limit. In ‘the 
sense that I think you mean inspection, going aboard and seeing 
whether they have proper lifeboat equipment and so forth, no. 

The Cuatrman. I didnot want to take Mr. Dorn’s time. 

Mr. Dorx. Do you not think it might be advisable for the Coast 
Guard to inspect ‘and have its regulations control any foreign. ship 
eniployed by an agency of the United States Government itself ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Any vessel employed by an agency of the 
United States Government ? 

The Cuarrman. Would you get into an international rel: ationship 
there? 

Admiral ‘Rrenseonv. I think you would, very definitely. 

The Cruamman, Was this one incident or was it repeated incident? 

Mr. Dorn. Xé far as T know, it is only one incident. 

The CrArmoawn. Was it an emergency? 

Mr. Dorn. I cannot answer that. We would have to have MSTS 
here in order to find out. 

The CnatrmMan. We would not want here to charge or insinuate 
that MSTS was doing something t6 evade the United States laws. 

Admiral Rretonn. T think that is where probably Mr. Dorn and 
I differ. I think they were doing it to get a job done. 

Mr. Dorn. That is what I get from the series of correspondence 
that I have that MSTS in order to evade the Coast Guard regula- 
tions and circumvent them was forced literally, because they had this 
particular operation, to hire a foreign ship. 

The Cramman. Is it a fact, Mr. Dorn, that they were given an 
assignment and under our law an American-flag vessel could not have 
carried out the assignment ? 

Mr, Dorn. | Partially, ves, and partially, no, as I get the picture. 

The Cuamman. Was it a.beaeching operation ? 
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Mr. Dorn. It was a beaching operation. 

The Cuamman. Therefore, an American-flag vessel] could not have 
carried out that mission. 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is right, sir, unless it was a public vessel 
of the United States. 

Mr. Dorn. I disagree with you in the full intent, Mr. Chairman, 
of what you say. 

The CHatrman. I will have the staff go into this with MSTS and 
get a clarification in order to bring it up at another time. 

Mr. Dorn. I would appreciate it, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. If there are no further questions, Admiral, again 
I want to thank you for your patience, and assure you that every- 
thing that has been said, including questions which have been asked, 
are in the interest of American Government, the functions of this 
committee, and the interests of the Coast Guard. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Mr. Chairman, it is always a pleasure to 
appear before this committee or to meet with the members indiv idually 
and provide them with what information we can provide. 

The CuHarrmMan. I want tocompliment you. You havea vast supply 
of information. 

eee RicuMonp. I would be happy to come back at any time, 

, to join with the committee. 

"Th: ank you for the op portunity of letting us tell our story. 

The CHatrman. The committee will be in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee recessed, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 





